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to be transferred at Sao Paulo city from metre gauge lines that
serve the plantations to the broad gauge lines to Santos or Rio.
Uniformity, however, is being aimed at in various republics as
far as concerns new construction. In Bolivia the metre gauge
Is compulsory on all main lines, and the same gauge is in use
on the state lines in Argentina and In Brazil as well as on most of
the privately-owned main lines in the latter country, other than
the very important loop Rio-Sao Paulo-Santos.

Owing to the Inadequacy hitherto of the roads and the lack
of navigable rivers serving the populous parts of the continent,
railways have tended to be the chief means of internal com-
munication. As soon as a railway is constructed, the rough
mule tracks that have been used perhaps for centuries become
largely disused, and the traffic is transferred to the railway. In
some "parts of Brazil, it is said, the routes followed by the old
trails can be traced by the ruins of the villages which once lined
them.

Since the first Great War the people in all but one or two
backward republics, having turned from extreme dependence upon
foreign trade to the all-round development of internal resources
(see p. 52), have recognized the fundamental importance of rail-
ways and roads In Implementing this policy of economic integra-
tion. From 1920 onwards almost all the extensions of the railways
have been financed out of state funds, and since 1940 immense
resources have been assigned to the construction of trunk high-
ways and subsidiary roads. The central governments have been
Impelled to undertake these works for several special reasons ;
for in the absence of efficient means of transport there is a
tendency towards political disruption among population groups
scattered over large territories In diverse geographical regions,
areas that are economically complementary to one another remain
separated, and the margin of internal colonization is restricted.
Moreover, the rapid industrial development since 1939, notably
in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, has necessitated the construction
of roads and railways for the assemblage of raw materials and the
distribution of finished products.

Down till quite recently each country has had enough to do
to think of railway construction within its territory, without
troubling much about the problems involved in linking up its
railways with those of a neighbouring country. Some inter-
national lines are already open to traffic, however, and various
others are in sight.

The first international line (now interrupted for through traffic)
was the Transandine between Argentina and Chile, but there
is a change of gauge both at Mendoza on the Argentine side